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y ‘HINGS' fingularly novel, 
| -or of the moft, remote an- 
tiquity, feldom fail, in fome de- 
gree, according. to their intrinfic 
merit or collateral circumftances, 
of attra@ting the attention of man- 
kind. Of this obfervation the 
poems afcribed to Offian is a rare 
demonftration. Antiquity being 
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the tafte of the period wherein 
thefe produGtions appeared in 
public, they were every where, 
and by every body, read, and by 
many with admiration. The 
fragments the ftram/lator at frit 
fhewed to the world, raifed the : 
public . expeCations, , infomuch 
that not only his. expences were 
borne. in a journey through the 
Highlands, by the literati in and 
about Edinburgh, to colle@ more, 
but the book was afterwards — 


taken into every hand. 
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A -variety: of reafons ‘occafion- 
ed with fome, doubts of the au- 
thenticity of the fragments; and 
many were thorough {ceptics as 
to the poems of Fingal and 
Temora.—Hence. the controverly 
between fome of the Scotch. and 
Englith ‘literati, who afirmed, 
that they never exifted ino any 
other form than that in which> 


we have feen them. 


The ingenious: and learned: Dr. 
Johnfon. firft. farted: objections: ; 
and. thofe arofe -from'‘the internal 
B 2 


evidence 
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evidence of the poems again 
their authenticity, and other faéts, 
which ferved to confirm the Doc- 


tor in his infidelity. 


‘To the internal evidence much 
hath been elegantly faid by Dr. 

lair of Edinburgh ; and many. 
{ceming facts were produced ‘to 
corroborate the whole. Dr. John- 
fon was too fincere a friend to. 
truth, toaccept of an elegant criti- 
cifm by a profeffor of rhetoric as 
internal evidence, and letters, and 
ipfe dixits from the Highlands for - 


a de- 


fst] 


a demonftration of authenticity. 


He knew the poems were every 
where read, and: that. Galedoni- 
ans,. naturally’ partial to ‘their 
country. and its antiquities, were 
not. ‘dturdy> enough moralifts” 
to difown an honour politically 
~doneythem by: a politically cun- 


ning franflator.. 


» To. induce.the public to buy 
his book, it was neceflary to fuit 
their :prefent> tafte; which’ was 
antiquity, and to fix the date of 


his poem at a remote period : 


B32 there. 
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therefore he actually made oa 
journey mto the Highlands ; and 
in his introduction to his Fingal 
he fays, that by pa/fing fix months 
in. the tflands. and weftern coafts of 
Scotland, together with the’ help of 
fome manufcripts, he has. been ena- 
bled to give the world thefe poems in 
thetr prefent form. 'This ‘was: all 
the evidence he had to produce 
for their.authenticity ;: which was 
enough, were it true, and had 
he immediately produced the ori- 
eimals, which any gentleman of 
letters might expect to fee, and 


the 


Lagoa 
the public had a right to be put 
in poffeffion of. Thefe, however, 
although promifed by the Zditor, 
have not yet emerged from Mr. 


Macpherfon’s ftrong box. 


The rapid fale of the poems 
naturally enough flattered the 
editor, and the Scotch nation in 
general; and the Highlanders, 
whom they more immediately 
concerned, were fingularly elated 
with this acceflion of honour and 
feeming proof of their antiquity 
and learning. Whilft editions 
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were felling off, and fome of ‘the 
scotch and Englifh doubting their 
authenticity; and the Highlanders 
and their partizans, ‘from the Jove 
of their. country. and Jtheir own 
honour, which they imagined con- 
cerned, were {trenuoufly: fupport- 
ing, cither with the pen or. con- 
verfation, in every circle, the ge- 
nuinenefs of Offian; Mr.» Mac- 
pherfon had time to recolle@ 
himfelf, and to choofe the part 


that was moft agreeable -to ‘his 


opening views and intereft. 


, 


Being 


ie 

Being certain that the fuccets 
of, the book depended on impof- 
ing the authenticity on the public 
(which, as it afforded fome en- 
tertainment, was, not thought. ve- 
ry aifhoneft) he confirmed the 
blind. zeal of , his countrymen, 
whofe curiofity to driveftigate ne- 
wer--carried- ‘them further than 
converfation, by,, exhibiting. an 
old infh manufcript, which nei- 
ther. himfelf’ nor they could. de- 
cypher—or, if any wifhed to hear 
fome lines recited, the {pecimen 
which he tranflated from Englith 
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into Galic readily fupplied him. 
Thus the Scotch, were led to de- 
fend his caufe, and Dr. Blair was 
impofed on by others, ‘to publifh 
a differtation on the fubje@; 
whilft Mr. Macpherfon, ready to 
fnatch thofe laurels that might 
beft adorn his brow, fometimes 
infinuated he was the author, at 
other times confirmed his coun- 
trymen in what, for the honour 
of their nation, they wifhed to 
prove true, but were at all times 


ready to believe. 


Cae cat 

In the year 1774, Dr. Johnfon 
publifhed an account of his jour- 
ney to the Highlands and Iflands, 
in which he gives the public his 
opinion of the genuinenefs of the 
poems aferibed to Offian, and the 
conduct of the fuppofed tranflator 


towards the public. 


« | fuppofe,” fays the Doctor, 
“my opinion of the Poems of 
« Offian are already difcovered.— 
“ J believe they never exifted in 
“any other form than that in 


‘which we have feen them. 
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“The editor, or author, ‘never 
“ could fhew the original, not 
“can it be fhewn by any othef. 
“.'T’o revenge rational incredulity 
by. refufing evidence, is’a deeree 
“of infolence with which the 
“ world is not yet acquainted; 
‘“‘ and ftubborn audacity isthe 
“ Jaft refuge of guilt. It would 
“be eafy to fhew it, if; he! had 
“it; but whence could: it be 
“had? It is too long to. be-re- 
‘membered, and. the language 
‘formerly had nothing written. 
‘“ He has, doubtlefs, inferted 
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names that circulated in popu- 
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lar ftoriesy:and may have tranf- 


lated fome wandering’ ballads, 


af any can»be found; and the 


names, “and fome of ‘the images, 


being recollected, make’ an in~ 


accurate auditor imagine, with 


the help of *fome Caledonian bi- 


gotry;': that he «has formerly 
heard the whole. 


“* T afked a very learned minif- 


ter in Sky) who had ufed all 


arts to make me believe the ge= 


nuinenefs of the book, whether 
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“at. laft he: believed it  himfelf? 
“ but he would not anfwer. , He 
“¢ wifhed me to be deceived, for 
“ the honouriof his: country ; but 
“ would notidire@tly: nor formally 
“- deceiveme, . Yet: has this man’s 
“ teftimony been publicly produc- 
« 6d, as of one that \held Fingal 
“to be theework of sOffan: 


“ It is faid, that fome men of 
“integrity ‘have heard parts of it; 
“but they all heard them when 
“ they were boys; and it was ne- 
“ ver faid that any of them could 


“ recite 


Lei 
“ yecite fix. dines. They remem- 
<< ber names, and perhaps fome 
“ proverbial fentiments, and, hav- 
“ing no diftinét ideas, coin a re- 
“ femblance without an original. 
“ The perfuafion of | the Scots, 
“ however, is:far from univerfal ; 
“ and in a queftion {fo capable of 
“ Proof, why fhould doubt be 
“ fuffered to continue? The edi- 
“ tor has been heard to fay, that 
“ part of ‘the poem has been re- 
‘ceived by him in the Saxon 
“© character. He has then found, 
“ by fome peculiar fortune, an 


‘“ unwritten 


[ 6 ] 
‘‘ unwritten language, written in 


“a charaCter which the: natives 


‘* probably never beheld. 


~ Thave yet fuppofed ‘no im: 

“ pofture but in the publifher’; 
“yet ‘Iam far from certainty, 
~* that:fome tranflations have not 
“been: lately made,), that>may 
*“ now be obtruded:as parts of thé 
“ original work. Credulity on 
| ‘one part, isa ftrong temptati2 
‘on to deceit on the other, efpe- 
“cially to deceit. of which ino 
“ perfonal injury is the confe- 


** quence, 


* quence, and which fiatters the 


“¢ author with his own ingenuity. 


“ The Scots have fomething to 


“plead for their fo eafy recep. 


“tion of an improbable fiGion. 


“They are feduced by their 
“ fondnefs for their fuppofed an- 
** ceftors.—A Scotchman muft be 
“a very: fturdy moralift,; “who 
“does not love Scotland better 
“ than truth: he will always love 
“it better: than enquiry ;- and, 
“if falfehood flatters his vanity, 


““ will not: be very diligegt to de- 
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“tect it. | Neither ought the En- 
“ glifh to be much influenced by 
“Scotch authority ; for of the 
‘‘ paft-and prefent fate of the 
“ whole Earfe nation, the Low- 
‘landers are at leaft as ignorant 
“as ourfelyes. ‘To be ignorant 
‘““is painfull; but it is dangerous 
“to; quict. our uneafinefs by the 
“delufive opiateef hafty per- 


“ fuafion. 


“ But. this is the age in which. 
* thofe who could not read, have 
“been fuppofed to write; in 


“ which 
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which the giants of antiquated hs 
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‘ romance have been exhibited as 


r 


‘realities. If we know little of 


tal 


‘the ancient Highlanders, let us 
not fill the: vacuity with O/fan. 
“Jf we have _ not  fearched 
“ Magellanic regions, let us how- 
“ever, forbear to people them 


‘ with Patagons.” 


From this circumftance, one 
-would readily think that.a youth- 
ful and ambitious mind would re- 
joice at fuch notice taken of him 


in 


{ ¢ vs - 
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in a publication. by the firft 


——— 


writer of the age, and grafp at 
an opportunity of deriving con- 
fequence from difputing « with 
fo fuperior an antagonit%. But, 
ftrange to tell! when the public 
might have looked for a depofit 
of the manufcript, or a publica- 
tion of the original; according to 
promife, on this open and 
public declaration of ‘a: forgery, 
Mr. Macpherfon’s irafcibility flam- 
-ed forth, and he only had fecourfe 
to the fingle argument} that al- 
ways remains for the defence of 


impoiture, 


fae) 


impofture, the argumentum ad 
hominem, or baculinum, He wrote 
accordingly a letter, the particu- 
lars of which I have not been 
able to learn; but they were fuch 
as extra@ed from the Door the 


follov ing anfwer : 


“Mr. James Macpherfon, 

“ T received your foolifh and 
“impudent letter. — Any vio- 
lence that fhall be attempted 
“upon me, I will do my beft*to 
“ yepel; and what I cannot do for 


“ mytelf, the law fhall do for me: 


“ for 
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for I will not.be hindered from 
expofing what I think a cheat, 
by the menaces of a rufhan. 


What would you have me. re- 


“« tradi? J thought your work , 


an impofture; I think fo full; 
and for my opinion, I have 
given reafons which I here dare 
you to refute-—Your. abilities, 
fince your Homer, are not fo 
formidable ; and what I hear 
of your morality, inclines me 
to credit rather what you fhall 


prove. than what you shall 


fay. 


* S$. JoHNSON.” 


At 
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At this: kind “of argument, 
youth might prevail over age ; 
but the original caufe is generally 
weakened, if it does not fhew 
that no better can be produced, 
by fuch an appeal.—For the ho- 
nour of my country, and for the 
fake of a language on which I 
have beftowed fo much pains, I 
am forry the editor of Offian has 
had no better method of defence. 
Had the heroes, however, met, 
it is likely pofterity, with greater 
certainty, might look for and ex- 


amine‘at home the fields where 


Fingal 
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ated 
Fingal and. Swaran, Robin Hood 
and Little John, fought their fin- 
gle combat, without giving the 
curious the trouble of exploring 
the. Ultonian Plains or Marifchal 
Wood. For bulk and ftature, I 
would think it would be no bad 
reprefentation of thofe ancient 
heroes; and in this I am fure ’ 
they would excel them, as far ‘as 
real heroes do thofe of the imagi- 


nation. 


When the ebullitions of irafci- 
bility had fubfided, reafon had 
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reaflumed her feat, and the in- 
competency of the argumentum 
baculinum to prove a literary 
truth was manifeft, the next re- 
fource was.to caufe Mr. Becket 
‘to fub{cribe an advertifement in a 
public news-paper, to this pur- 


pofe : 


“« That, during fix weeks after 


66 


the firft publication of the 


a 


‘ Poems, the original manufcript 


lay at his fhop, for the infpec- 


~~ 
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‘ tion of the curious. 


(Signed) “ /T’. Becket” 
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This MS. was never feen by 
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any perfon. Why was it not left 
there at the time the -advertife- 
ment was publifhed? The reafon 
is '‘plain—as he had no MS. -of the 
poems, he was afraid ‘that fome 
Irith gentleman might infpect it, 
and find, in place of Offian’s 
poetry, the genealogy of his own 
family,, and» his: relation with 
fome ‘one of ‘the monarchs of 
Ireland. For ‘it is very ‘well 
known, that the Earfe dialect of 
the Galic was never written nor 
prated, “ watil Mr. Macfarlane, 


late 
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late minifter of Killinvir, Argyle- 
fhire, publifhed, in 964, a 

| tranflation of Baxter’s Call to the 

unconverted. Since his time there 


have been fome fongs and books 


of piety printed. This I can ea- 
fily prove, becaufe no Earfe MS. 
; €ver was or can be produced: 
cand although the Pfalms of 


David, and Confeffion of Faith 
9 b ] 


have béen tranflated into Galic, 


-itas well known that it is neither 


| the Earfe f{pelling nor diale@, but 
-written in the Irith Galic; and 
‘ae 

therefore not. every where in the 
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Highlands well enough under-) 

ftood, although fung in churches. 2 

It was firft publifhed in 1694,) 
and was verfified by the fynod off | 
Argyle: but the beft-executed 
pfalms are allowed to be done by 
the Romith clergy of the north of 
Ireland. Indeed I am apt tog 
think the whole have; for thé 
monkith clergy of Ireland had a) 


variety of verfions compofed very 


early ; befides the Prefbyteriam| 
clergy, in thefe early periods. of | 
the Reformation, were far from 
being learned; for, on account 


of 
= | 
. | 
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of the troubles of the times, the. 
unfettled ftlate -of the church, 
and parting with all ecclefiaftical 
revenues, and from the fearcity 
of paftors, hands were fuddenly 
laid on thofe who could affume an 
afperity of manners, or pretend 


to {piritual influences. 


Lieut. Col. Vallancey, in his 
Grammar of the Irith, fays, “ Mr. 
Macpherfon, in his poem of Te- 
mora, p. 184, has given us a few 
lines of the original in Earfe; 7e 


words, he tells us, are not, after 
C 3 the 
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ibe Iri/h manner, briftled over with 


unnecefary qutefcent confonants, fa 
difagreeable to the eye, and which 
rather embarrafs than affift the 
yeader. It 1s difficult to under- 
ftand Mr. Macpherfon’s meaning 
in this pafiage, unlefs he intends 
it as an apology for the omiffion 
of fome radical Celtic confonants, 
which have ever been a {tumbling 
block to the modern Scots. How- 
ever, In contradiction to this flou- 
tifh, Mr. Macpherfon has intro- 
duced no lefs than twenty afpi-- 
rated confenants, with the hiatus 


re 
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he annexed ta them, in the firt 
twelve Imes he has. favoured us. 
with of the original poem. ‘The 
reader will judge whether choille 
Earfe Coille Ir7/b, thairis arf, 
or tairis 2r7/h, iulluir-huil Ear/e, 
or fiolair-s’uil Iri/4, do moft em- 
barrafs the Celtic reader: and to 
all others, it is of no confequence 
how thefe words are written. ‘The 
corruption of the Celtic in this 
example is worthy of notice, and 
in my opinion is a ftrong proof of 
the novelty of this poem; or, if 
it be ancient, it is a proof of the 


C4 unlettered 


he ee 
unlettered ignorance of the an- 
cient GallicScots. Inline 4, uluir- 
huil, i.e. eagle-eyed, fhould have 
been fiolair-s’uil, or, in the Earfe 
manner, fhiallair-fhuil, &c. The 
word has been corrupted into jolar 
both in. Earfe and Irifh, but ne- 
ver was written julluir: and Mr. 
Macpherfon is referred to the tran{- 
lation of the Galic pfalms, by the 
fynod of Argyle, begun in 1659, 
and publithed at Glafgow 1765; 
in pfalm 103, v. 5, he will. find 
this hne: 
Mar iolar luath nan fpeur 


which 
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which corrects the fault in the 4th 


line of the poem of 'Temora. 


Mar iMuir-/huil greine nan fpeur. 
Again, pfalm x1. 4. 
Is leir da fhuilibh, &e. 


If we were to criticife on every 
corrupt word in the twelve lines 
before us, it would require many 
pages; we (hall therefore defer 
that until we are favoured with a. 


fight of the original.” 
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Vhefe obfervations, fram a man 
of fo much knowledge in Celtic 
learning as Col. Vallancey poffeff- 
eth, is another argument to con- 
firm me in what I always believed, 
that the {pecimen: given by Mr. 
Macpherfon is his own tranflation 
from the original Englifh. And I 
can eéafily prove that thefe lines 
have never beén known to any 
Highlander in Scotland, before he 
publifhed them; but to my certain 
knowledge, within thefe few years, 
an illiterate porter, or cady of 
Edinburgh, has got them by heart, 


being 


be3ge'] 
being frequently read to him by a 
gentleman zealous to fupport the 
impofture. This gentleman is 
himfelf an zvgenious tranflator, of 
whom J} fhall have occafion to 
make mention hereafter. If Mr. 
Macpherfon ever intends to publith 
a Galic verfion, he would do well 
to attend to the true orthography 
of the old Galic, efpecially if he 
wifhes to continue the impofture. 
Many of the Scots agree with the 
Colonel’s. obfervation. Profeffor 
Macleod, of Glafgow, in a letter 
to te begged “ that in my Gram- 
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mar of that language, I fhould not + 


throw away the radiéal confonants, 
nor apply the powers of the letters 
in Englifh to Galic writing, as Mr. 
Maepherfon did in the {pecimens. , 


he gave us of 'Temora.” 


In this fituation the matter has 
been left by the Editor, to be con- 
troverted between the Scotch and 
Englith. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for the caufe of the advo- 
cates for the authenticity, the moft 
fenfible, difinterefted, and confi- 


derable part of the Scotch, have 
declared 


rere Vong sso eee eee 


EL one. 
declared their doubts. The filence 
of the tranflator, if he had any 
thing to fay, was abfurd and un- 
erateful, both to his country and 
thofe gentlemen who fupported 
and fuggefted to him the original 
plan. Dr. Blair, of all men, has 
the greateft reafon to be difpleafed, 
who. has been impofed on, and led 


to write in defence of a forgery. 


But although the author 
would produce no fort of evi- 
dence, individuals made it a nati- 
onal caufe; and feveral books 


have 


; ———— 
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have been publithed to eftablifh as 
genuine, what they themfelves 
fecretly difbelieved, ‘never faw, 
and of ‘which 'they know nothing, 
excepting, fome of ‘the names 
which are current in the fables of 


the country. 


I could: with to be ‘able'to re- 
duce this little treatife to method, 
and td advert'to allowne authors 
who have attempted to fupport 
the authenticity feverally ; but as 
they ufe the fame arguments, on- 


ly differing in degree, thefe I will 


difprove in order as they occur. 


As 
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As Dr. Blair’s Differtation was 
the firft publication on the fubject 
and the only one that has offered 
fats, I thall begin withit: T have 
nothing to fay of the merit or de- 
merit of the criticifm, becaufe 
that will be the fame, whether 
genuine or falfe ; but I will brief. 
ly advert to whatever he has faid, 
to prove the poems the compofiti- 


on of Offian. 


To prove them by internal evi- 
dence, the Door fays, “ In their 
* battles, it is evident that drums, 


‘* trumpets, 
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“ trumpets, and bagpipes were 
“ not known nor ufed.” I believe, 
as well as the Dotor, that drums 
are modern, and that bagpipes are 
not very ancient; and Mr. Mac- 
pherfon would take care .to intro- 
duce none of thefe. But trumpets 
were both known and ufed; and 
the author knowing a trumpet to 
be the moft ancient, makes ufe of 
it, and commonly calls it the 
War-horn of Fingal. In this par- 
ticular the _Doétor’s argument ei- 
ther falls, or militates agaimft it- 
felf—“ Even a mountain, the 


fea, 


fea, ora lake, when Offian has 


[4a 


occafion to “mention them,’ 


fays the Door, “ though only in 


a fimile,. are for the moft: part. 


particularized ;. it is the hill of 
Cromla, the ftorm of the fea of 


Malmor, or the reeds of the lake , 
of Lego.” The author furely . 


would not be fo uncircumfpect as 
to ufe the name of. Parnaflus, 
Scylla, and Charybdis, or the reeds 
of the Red Sea. This is no more 
than what every poet, and in eve~ 
ry country, has done; and this 77- 
ternal evidence proves nothing. 
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*“ To fuppofe that two or three 
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hundred years ago, when we well 
know the Highlands to have been 
it a ftate of grofs ignorance and 
barbarity, there fhould have arifen 
in that country a poet of fuch ex- 
quifite genius, and of fuch deep 
knowledge of mankind, and of 
hiftory, as'to diveft himfelf of the 
ideas and manners of his own age, 
and to give us a juft’ and natural 
picture of a flate of fociety anci- 
enter by a thoufand years ; one 
Lo who could fupport this counter- 
feited antiquity through fuch a 


large 
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large colleGion of poems, without 
the leaft inconfiftency ; and who, 
pofieffed of all this genius and art, 
had at the fame time the felf-de-" 
nial of concealing himfelf, and of 
afcribing his own works to an an- 
tiquated bard, without the impof- 
ture being. dete€ted, is a fuppofi- 
tion that tranfcends all bounds of 


credibility.” 


In this fentence I think the 
DoGor has juft reafon to appre. 
hend the virulent refentment of 

Mr. Macnicel, and his embellith- 


er, 
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er, for a compliment more vrofs 
? re) 


than any that came from Dr. John- 
font Highlands well known to 
have been in a flate of grofs igno- 
nicol will not allow that the 
Highlands was ever in a ftate ei- 
ther of ,“* ignorance or barbarity ;” 
nor indeed do I fee any reafon the 
Doctor has favoured us with, why 
we fhould conclude the Highlands 
was in greater barbarity in the 
rsth than in the ed ceritury, or 
7 why there fhould not be as good 
an Oifian in one age as in ano- 


ther. 
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ther. As for the felf-denial of the 
author, it was only for a year or 
two, in order to fell as many edi- 
tions as poflible; for he well knew 
that they would lofe.a great part 
of their merit, fo foon as it was 
known they were modern.—But 
now that the palate of the public 
is fated, that he has got the copy 
fold, and the money in his pocket, 
he allows the zeal of his country 
to attempt eftablifhing what he 


neither wifhes, nor can himfelf 


prove. 


“ Another 
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“ Another citcumftance,” fays 
the Doctor, “is the abfence of 


religious ideas’——Offian has a my- 


chigion was introduced into Ire- 
land and Scotland, it was natural 


pote he would, as much as 


ene 
2) 
proud 
CS 
res 


voffible, avoid any allufions to it. 
In this, however, he has oftener 
than once failed; for in ‘Temora 
we find the Chriftian expreffions, 
“peace to thy foul,” “ bleft be 
é¢ thy 


Lead 
“thy foul.” But: the religion of 
that era was not what Mr. Mac- 
pherfon tells us:—His mythology 
he has raifed entirely on the fuper- 
ftition of the fecond Geht heigh- 
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tened by poetry, and the ftories of 
ghofts, !apparitions, &c. fo com- 
mon in. the fifteenth century, 
which he affe&s fo much to de- 
{pife; but to which; however, he 
is indebted for all the materials he 


has had. 


‘The other great {pirits to which 
allufions fometimes ard made, is 


nothing 


ie 


BB sy 
nothing lefs nor more than the 
common Highland idea of the De- 
vil, who is believed to raife every 
ftorm, and go abroad with it. 
All thefe notions are ftill prevalent 
in the mountains, and a proper 
part of a mythology. In fhort, 
the whole machinery is nothing 
but the fuperftition of the High- 
lands, poetically embellifhed. 


The fpirit of Loda is ingemiouf- 
ly tranflated from Ireland into a 
Scandinavian god, taken from a 
tale called Muirarlach mor o Laid- 


han. 
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han. Mr. Macpheffon, not pers 
haps knowing that Latdhan was 
the Irifh name of Leinfter, turns 
it to Loda, and. calls it a part 
of Scandinavia. The tale makes 
Muirarlach a fort of monfter, and 


fometimes a knight-errant engag- 


ing.a windmill, and then a cant, . 
ftnding from hill) to hill. acroG 
Erin. It afforded, however; to an 
author, a good. hint; -and Mr. 
_Macpherfon accordingly. conjured 
it.to. the fpirit of Loda.. This tale 
is common in the Highlands to 


this day.—Allufions to: clans for 


D | the 


the fame reafons, common under- 


ftanding would teach to avoid. 


| An objection, which has been 
ftarted by Dr. Percy, Dean of 
Carlifle, is, “ that although the 
wolf and the dear were natives of 
this ifland, in thofe early days, 
yet neither is ever mentioned 
by this fictitious Offian. The 
-moft modern epic fongs, and 
thofe drifh Offians of the 15th 
century, as the modern Offian calls 
« them, abound with fimiles of this 
| ‘fort: and a hero is frequently 


compared to a wolf or bear.” 
This 


Boe San 


This is a reafonable and jut 
objection, of which the author 
was not aware.—We can fuppofe 
no period of fociety, when cows, 
fheep, and goats were not known ; 
for’ by all travellers, and from 
every jhiftory, it appears that 
brutes did propagate much fafter 
than mankind; and wherever the 
human fpecies have been found, 
there alfo quadrupeds  exifted. 
Yet Mr. Macpherfon, in order to 
fupport the great antiquity of his 
poems, in a note, p. 350, vol. i. 
introduces a fhort poem, with mo- 
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ern and unpoetical allufions to 


goats and herds, cows feeking /bel- 
ter, and fhepherds wandering after 


their flocks. 


Dr. Blair very ingenioufly takes 
advantage of this circumftance, in 
his Differtation, p. 31 ; and, con- 
trary to other critics, thinks it 
very unpoetical to introduce fheep, 
cows, and goats, whilt he de- 
lights in the defcription of Cu- 
chullin’s chariot, “ the children 
of the Rein!” Why might not 
‘cows, goats, and fheép live on the 


mountains 


Eee 3 
mountains of Scotland, and the 
plains of Erin, as well as the 
“ children of the Rein,” or the. 
deer? Was there any thing in the 
foil or climate to refufe fultenance: 
to thofe animals, any more than. 
to horfes? Do not all thefe live 
together at this day! The bifon, 
a fpecies of wild cow, the pecu- 
liar. native of the forefts and 
mountains of Scotland, although 
now extingt, was certainly com- 
mon in thofe days; yet no menti- 
on is made of it. Hunting the 
wild boar is often mentioned in the 
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few fcraps of ancient poetry that 


ftill remain; which Mr. Macpher- 
fon makes little of, becaufe, ac- 
cording to his account, ‘ they 
want age,” being the compofition 
of the 15th century; although the 
genuine Offian knew nothing of 
it; unlefs indeed we fuppofe that 
brutes did not multiply fo faft in 
the firft ages as man. The con- 
trary is true.—It were too much 
to fuppofe that the author could 
be fo happy as to fucceed in every 
thing, and make the deception 
compleat. In an impofture, a 


man 
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man cannot fhut every avenue to 
deteGion. However, it has fuc- 
ceeded far enough; a variety of 
editions have been fold; and the 
author has acquired credit by his 
ingenuity.—= "That was the preat 
defideratum. | I, however, envy 


6 ape 
it not. 


O! grant me honeft fame, or 


grant me none. 


By many it hath been faid, that 
the fimiles of Offian. are taken 
from fo remote a period of focic- 
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ty, as to be a {trong proof of the 
antiquity of the poem. I grant 
the fimiles in general are from na- 
ture. And why? Becaufe the 
country defcribed as the feene of 
action at this day, and its inhabi- 
tants, -are in fome degree but 
emerging from a ftate of nature. 
Thither the author went to fee the 
face of the country, and the ane 
pearances of nature; befides that 
he was born and lived long in the 
mountains and vallies. Hence 
that ferioufnefs which pervades the 
whole, and which is familiar to 


very 
e 


oe 
every Highlander ; and is one 
great reafon why every one of 
them is fo ready to believe the po- 
ems-authentic.. Any Englifhman 
may go down, and fee thefe phe- 
nomena in the elements and face 
of the country ; of which he may’ 
lay up.a number, and. write, when. 
he comes home, poetry of the 
fame nature. This indeed has al-.- 
ready been done at home, without 


the trouble of travelling. 


I remember, when | travelled 
that country three years ago, to 


wo 


D5 have 
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have fat down on a hill; and, 


the fcene being favourable, in a 
poetic mood, I jingled together 
upon paper, with fuitable invent- 
ed Galic names, the epithets of 
blue-eyed, meek-eyed, mildly- 
looking, white-bofomed, dark- 
brown locks, noble, generous, va- 
liant, tears, fpears, darts, hearts, 
harts, quivers, bows, arrows, hel - 
mets, feel, ftreams, torrents, noble 
deeds, other times, bards, chiefs, 
fiorms, fongs, &c. and produced 
a little poem, which reads pretty 
fmoothly ; and, if I had a mind 


to 
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to publifh. it, it would be no diffi- 
cult. matter to perfuade fome peo- 
ple I had tranflated it from the 
Galic: for I might tranflate a ftan- 
za of it into Earfe, fhew it to the 
inquifitive, and fay I had the reft 
by me; after which they would 


never enquire. 


In this manner a colleGion hath 
been made*up and publifhed at. 
Edinburgh, three years ago, by an 
ingenious ¢ranflator, Mr. Clarke, 
entitled The Caledonian Bards. 
It.has been reviewed at London, 


and: 
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and adduced as an argument for’ 


the senuinenefs of Fingal. Mr.’ 
Clarke, when I charged him with 
it, confeffed that it was entirely 
made up.—-One of the poems of 
that collection is happily fet off 
with the title of The Words of 
Woe. 'The author told me, all he 
had for the ground-work of it 
was, a fong called furram na 
truaidhbe, compofed on a late 
emigration of the Highlanders to 
America. In the fame manner 
the reft of the ‘collection was 
made up. It, however, does 


Mr. 
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Mr. Clarke’s ingenuity credit; al- 
though, in general, for the honour 
of his country, he alfo wifhes to 
catty on the fraud of Offian. 
If the public would contribute ‘to 
purchafe liberally, there is no 
knowing what number of poems 
we might be favoured with from 
the Earfe! But, unfortunately, 
the public tafte in this way, feems 


now to be fated. 


“The time of. my departure is 
nigh,” is a fentence of Offian: 
Did not the author of it read the 


Scriptures ? 
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Scriptures? And it is well known 
the Bible has not been fo long as 
two centuries tranflated into Irifh ; 
for in Earfe, it has not yet appear- 
ed: and the genuime Offian, 
Mr. Macpherfon himfelf acknow- 
ledgeth to have been totally igno- 


rant of Roman and Greek /earn- 


ing. 


Another powerful objection to 
the genuinenels of Offian is, that, 
excepting a few names, all the cha- 
raGers in that poem are the crea- 
tion of the tranflator, and are not 


at 


at all known in the popular tales 
of the Highlands. Swaran is ne- 
ver once mentioned; but Magnus, 
a more modern name, is repre- 
fented as engaging Fingal, who 
is a real but ancient captain—No 
fuch kingdom as Morven was 
ever known in the weft of Scot- 
land. ‘The name Morven, al- 
though at ‘home it is called M- 
rairna, founds well, and, for no 
other reafon, fuited the author’s 
plan, though it is never once 
mentioned in any of their tales 
or fongs. ‘The diftri@ known at 
this 
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this day by that name is only a 
part of the parifh of that name. 
—Selma is not at all known. in 
Scotland. When I afked, and 
particularly thofe who were pof- 
feffed of any poetry, fongs, or 
tales, who Fionn was ?—for he ts: 
not Known by the name of Fingal 
by any—-I was anfwered, that he 
was an Irithman, if a man for 
they fometimes thought him a gis 
ant, and that he lived in Ireland, 
and fometimes came over to hunt 
in the Highlands. This) is the 
univerfal voice of all the High- 
landers, excepting thote who are 


poffeffed 


poffeffed of abilities and know- 
ledge to perufe the work of Mr. 
Macpherfon, and are taught by 
nationality to fupport an idle con- 


troverly. 


The'truth is, this Fingal is no 
more than, as hath often already 
been obferved, an Irith chief of 
the third centuty, wid fignalized 
himfelf againft the northern in- 
vaders of thofe days, oe being 
made captain, or chief command- 
er of an army or militia, neceffa- 
ty to be kept under arms for fome 


Vears ; 
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years ; and the Irith and Scotch 
Celts being one and the fame peo- 
ple ; had occafion, at different 
times, to pafs over to Scotland, 
Where he was joined by the na- 
tives, for the mutual defence of 
both countries. Like a_ true 
Scotchman, in order to make his 
compofition more acceptable to his 
countrymen, Mr. Macpherfon 
changes the name of .Fionn Mac 
Cumhal, the Iifhman, into Fin- 
gal; which, indeed founds much 
better, and {ets him up a Scotch 
king oyer the ideal kingdom, of 


Morven, 


i 


Ler 


Morven, in the weft of Scotland. - 
—It had been a better argument 
for the authenticity, if he had al- 
lowed him to be an Irifhman, and 
made Morven an Irifh kingdom, 
as well as make Ireland the Scene 
of his battles: but, as he muft 
need make the hero of an epic 
poem a great character, it was too 
great honour for any other coun- 
try but Scotland to have given 
birth to fo confiderable a perfon~ 
age.—All the authentic hiftories 
of Ireland give a full account of 
Fingal, or Fienn Mac Cumhal’s 


ey Ws 
actions ; 
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acuons ; and any one who will 
take the trouble to look at Dr. 
Keating, or any other hiftory of 
that country, will find the matter 
related as above: whereas in the: 
Chronicon Scotorum, from which 
the lift of the Seotch kings is ta- 
ken, and the pretended »manu- 
{cripts they fo much boaft of to 
be feen in ‘the Hebrides, there is 
not one fyllable faid of. fuch a 
name as Fingal. A man fo thirfty 
after fame, would furely court an 
opportunity of meeting the co- 
temporary Romans, who certainly 


would 


La 
would not fail to’ make mention 
of fo great a hero. Wve will rea- 
dily grant, that part of the con- 


iti 
As 


tefts in Ireland, and the war with 


‘have handed it downto us; but 
the author, in order to ferve his 
purpoie, wrefts fats as they may 
beft ferve his end, and, appre-: 
henfive of a future detection, la- 
bours with great zeal to deftroy 
the credit of all Irith hiftory, and, 
with a few bold ftrokes of his 
pen, obliterate all the Celtic learn- 


ing 


aye 

ing ever known any where, in or- 
der to make way for a new fyftem 
of Celtic emigration and Hebridian 
and Fingalian hiftory, in the in- 
troduction to the hiftory of Great 
Britain and Ireland, of which no- 
thing was ever heard before. 
This book .was publifhed on pur- 
pofe to fupport the impofture of 


Fingal. - 


Whilft I thus freely fpeak my 
fentiments (for I have had accefs 
to know and underftand the lan- 
guage as well as any man living; 


having 
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having beftowed more labour and 
expenfe upon it than all that went 
before me) ] am not ignorant of 
doing what may, though innocent- 
ly, incur not only the difpleafure, 
but the refentment of fome of my 
compatriots, as derogating much 
rom their fwppofed national ho- 
nour. I profefs myfelf to be an 
enquirer after truth; and, as the 
fubject in hand is a literary topic, 
in itfelf of little importance, it 
may be difcuffed without giving 
reafonable offence to the fenfible, 
liberal, and difcerning part of my 


country-~ 
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countrymen; and, if I have their 


ee 


approbation, I fhall feel little anx- 
iety from the apprehenfion of the 
malignant virulence and perfonali- 
ties that may iffue from the illibe- 
ral few. \1 riever yet could dif- 
femble, nor perfonate an hypo- 
crite; truth has always been dear- 
er to me than my country; nof 
fhall I ever fupport an ideal 
national honour founded on an 
impofture, though it were to my 
hindrance.—I can thew Dr. John- 
fon that there is. oze Scotchman 
who loves ¢ruth better than his 


country, 
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country, and thatI ama /furdy 
enough moralif~i. to declare © it, 
though it fhould mortify my Cale- 
donian vanity. I would therefore 
with to be confidered as a perfon 
who, though-I have as much of 
the amor patrig as 1 think is a 
virtye, and though Ihave the 
honour to ‘mention the immortal 
name of Do@or Johnfon amonett 


- eC 


my friends, and have no quarrel 
with Mr. Macpherfon, unbiaffed 
and uninfluenced. Befides, Iam 
fure Mr. Macpherfon no longer 
wifhes the world fhould think the 
Miia” 
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poems any thing but his own 


manufacture ; for to me he’ has 
oftener than once obferved, “* it 
“Was” tore creditable to be an 
“ author than ‘a tranflator.”—I 
would defpife myfelf, were I capa- 
ble of fupporting an untruth for 
the friendfhip of any man, or of 
overturning it, were it in my pow- 


iff had a grudg € again{t ano- 


a 


r, 


ther. But, as this is not the cafe, 
the public may look upon me as 
under no bias whatfoever, inflti- 
enced by no partiality, nor afraid 
to tell the truth. I think proper to 
{peak 
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{peak in this clear and open man- 
ner, and prefix my name, becaufe 
I know that fome men imagine 
there is no moral turpitude in 
anonymoufly publifhing one thing 
in a pamphlet, whilft they think 
and believe the contrary.—But to 
refume my fubject :—The author 
_of the Différtation, after fome ele- 
gant criticifm on the poem, con- 
cludes with obferving, “ that al- 
“ though he underftands not the 
“original, yet the ¢raz/lator feems 
‘to have béen animated with no 
{mall portion of Offian’s fpirit.” 
EK 2 el 
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--| believe the whole of Offian’s {pi- 
rit; for no tranflation was ever well 
done, at leaft equal tothe original. 
This is faid by Mr. Macpherfon 
himfelf to be literal; and Dr. Blair 
fays, it is animated with a great 
portion of Offian’s fpirit. Is not 
this a ftrong argument it is no tran- 
flation? andthe Door, how fire- 
nuoufly foever he has endeavoured 
to make them appear authentic, 
muft have known better; for fome 
fay it is the promifcuous producti- 
on of the Doétor and Mr. Mac-. 
pherfon. 


Loree 
pherfon. (Vide Dif of Dr. Blair, 
p. 218. ) 


Before I have done with interna] 
evidence, I muft take notice of 
what has been faid by Mr. Smith, 
in a late differtation on the genu- 
inenefs' of Offian’s poems. This 
_ gentleman, although a man of great 
modefty and worth, yet, warmed 
by national zeal to fecure the ho- 
nour of an ancient Offian to the 
Highlands, and {trip the brow of 
the modern one of thofe laurels. 
he willone day, in fpite of all their: 


E 3 efforts, 


Re 


efforts, claim as.his own, avails 


himfelf of the ignorance of the 
world concerning the hiftory of 
the Highlands in remote ages, 
and would have us receive conjec- 
tures for facts; well knowing, that 
as we.are more ignorant of thefe 
times, there is, greater latitude for 
conjeture. Conclufions, _ how~ 
ever, drawn-from. conjecture, are 
vague, and. will be received. as’ 
truths only by thofe who wifh 
them true. He, in his Differtation, 


puts us off with giving us a pretty 


am 
he 


account of the ef 


2s ef-mufic on 


the 


boro 


the human mind in former times; 


as if there was no fuch thing in 
eur own days, as feeing any 
emotions produced by it. I can 
tell Mr. Smith, that I have often 
{een many weep to mufic, and for- 
got I did fo myfelf, until I dif- 
covered it by the number of my 
tears. The tears of joy and for- 
row are equally at the command of 
mufic. Human nature, by im- 
provement, may be fomewhat va- 
ried, but will, in general, continue 
always the fame. Mr. Smith has 
thrown no new light on this cons 


E 4 trover- 
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troverfy ; but only weakened it, 
by idly adding to the number of 
differtations that avail nothing. 
I with he had taken up a fubject 


more worthy his labour. 


At one time he talks of the age 
of Fingal as an age of hunting, as 
beft fuits his purpofe; at another, 
makes mention of it as an age of 
arts, civilization, and commerce. 
“ The only bufinefs of men was 
“ hunting; the women wove the 
* robe for their love.”. People wilk 
do and fay much, and often more 


than 
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than is true, to enforce the 
belicf of what they them{elves 
with to be true, but are not able 
to effablifh. All men, however, 
are not alike credulous. An en- 
quirer after truth, always expecis 
evidence before he gives his affént 
to a propofition; and, in order 


to be able himfelf to give an ac- 


a 
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count of the faith that is in him 
will never ‘believe as true, upon. 
conjectural and probable evidence, 
that which fa&s alone mut prove. 
That the queftion in hand is of 
that nature, is evident: yet it “is 


very differe 
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Offian: they with the world: to be- 
lieve, for the honour of their coun- 
“try, becaufe Mr. Macpherfon 
made Fingal a Scotch, and not an 


trifh man. 


Mr. Smith then telis the names 
and refidence of men in his neigh- 
bourhood, ‘“* whom he has heard, 
“ for weeks together, repeat ancient 
“ poems, many of them Offian’s;” 
but has not given us one line of 
them as a fact in his Differtation ; 
nor, were I to call on him to. pro- 
duce the Galic of any forty 
lines, 


EL, 36°43 
lines, in. either Fingal or ‘Temora, 
he could, not) produce . them. 
Then an ingenious apology would 
have been contrived: —the man 
had died of a fever, or had emi- 
grated to America. Some fuch 
mifchance, notwithftanding all 
their differtations and noife,-has 
befallen the whole of them; for 
ail-the Highlands has not yet been 
able to fhew three lines, excepting 
thofe Mr. Macepherfon: publifhed. 
asa {pecimen, and which, imrea- 
lity; 1s his own tranflation. If 
they believe themfelves, let them: 


enjoy 


Tee a 
enjoy H, and not attempt to bully 
the world into a belief of that for 


which no fort of evidence has yet 


been produced. 


He tells us, “ Mr. Macpherfon 
“ has always been readieft to fhew 
“ his originals to the beft judges.” 
kL deny it.i Mr. Macpherfon often 
promifed me a fight of them.— I 
believe, without vanity, 1 may 
fay I underftand the Galic as well 
as any man living; for I wrotea 
Grammar and Dictionary of it; and 
yet, although he appointed,’ at 
leaft 


as 


leaft at fix different times, a day 


for fhowing them to me, and I as 
often waited upon him, there was 
always fome apology made :— the 
manufcripts were at his houfe in 
the country; or miflaid; or the 
key loft; or I fhould fee them fome 
other time. Why did he promife 
to fhew them? And, fince he pro- 
mifed, why not fhew fome? Let 
the public draw inferences, This 
is true; let Mr. Macpherfon con- 
tradict it, if he can. Mr. Smith 
talks alfo of MSS. that contain 
thefe poems — Why apply fo 


earneftly 
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earnefily to the author for an edi- 
tion, if they have them in thefe 
MSS. of their own? For a com-— 
mittee of the Highland Society 
has waited on Mr. Macpherfon, 
to requeft the original fhould be 
printed. —But alas! not one line 
has yet been feen, excepting what 


the tranflator has made. 


Profeffor Macleod; of Glafgow, 
is mentioned as a perfon who was 
allowed-to compare fome books of; 
the original: with the tranflati- 
on; and yet, in-.a converfation: 


with 


Yep 


with me.at London, who pro- 
mifed to purchafe any num.- 
ber of lines; not under fix, at 
the rate of 25. 6d. each word, he 
could neither repeat afyilable, nor 
undertake to procure from Mr. 
Macpherfon, although ‘then. in 
town, afingle line. Thus fruit- 


lefs hitherto has been every at- 


tempt to difcover a ftanza of an 


original, excepting what has been 
tranflated from the Englith, to im- 
pofe it as afpecimen of an orignal. 
—Why. not publifh large extracts 
from thofe MSS. of which the 


authors 
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authors of differtations fo much 
boaft, If they heard formerly, 
and {till (as they aver) know men 
that repeat them, why not take 
them down in writing, and pub- 
lith them ?——Are they afraid that 
the Highland public, which is fo 
zealous toeftabhith the authentici- 
ty, will not purchafe? It cannot 
be belicved.—But the reafon is, 


they are not to be found. 


Mr. Smith mentions Dr. Percy’s 
Reliques of Ancient Poetry, in 
which he fays the DoGor confeff. 
| eth 


Seca 
eth that he himfelf heard. pieces 
of it recited; and, being compa- 
red with the sran/flation, exactly 
correfponded.—Dr. Percy does 
not underftand a fyllable of the 
Earfe, and therefore could be no 
judge. The-truth is, Dr. Blair, 
and Profeflor Fergufon, when 
Dr. Percy was at Edinburgh, 
took care to introduce a young ftu- 
dent fromthe Highlands, who re+ 
peated fome-verfes, of which Pro- 
feffor Fergufon faid fuch and fuch 
fentences in Fingal were the 
tranflation——Mr, Smith, if he 


looks 


i 


] 


looks into. the’ fecond and third 
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editions of the Refigues, will find 
the obfervation, there no longer; 
and that Dr.’ Percy, on refieftion, 
had juft reafon to fufpe& that this 
young ftudent had. previoufly been 
taught the part he recited; and 
the lines might as readily be any 
common fong, as the original. of 
Fingal ; for they knew it. was im- 
poflible- for an Englifliman to de, 
teat it, ‘This author has annexed 
to his Differtations: fome poems, 
afcribed,to new; and hitherto un- 
known, poets. He confeffes they 


are 


Poor 


are in fome degree altered from 
what they were when he received 
them,—That “ he compared differ- 
‘* ent editions, ftruck off feveral 


“ parts that were manifeftly {pu-: 


- 


‘ rious, and brought together epi- 


~ 


‘ fodes that feemed to have.a.rela- 
“tion to one another.’ ‘This 18 
a moft.excellent pretext for giving 


usa new. poem from,a\few flanzas 


of original: and he takes further: 


care. to. cover the impofture,. by; 
advancing-*- that the current edi- 
“tions are much adulterated,” 
Dargo is. the-'title of one of his 


pocms. 


aay 
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poems. There are a very few 
ftanzas of poetry in different parts 
of the Highlands: upon this hero 
Dargo. It is of that fort which 
the author of Fingal would call 
the compofition of the rsth cen- 
tury.—I have them in my poffef- 
fion; and in a {mall collection of 
Galic poems, which I have been 
preparing (for I alfo was about 
to be a tranflator!) I have made 
up a fort of a poem of fome length 
from thefe few ftanzas, entirely 
different from Mr. Sinith’s, only 
that we both retain the fame Dargo 


as 


Looe 


as our mutual hero. If fale could 
be expe€ted for them, I fhould 
find it no difficult matter, in my 
hotes, to give fpecimens of the 
original, and I am fure I would 
avoid giving thofe I received from 
the people, becaufe they cannot 
bear a tranflation. And indeed 
Mr. Smith gives us not thofe of 
the old poet, but thofe he made 
from his Englith original ; the lo- 
cal phrafeology, and the forced 
{train of which, to any difcerning 
reader, point out the impofition. 


In fhort, Mr. Smith’s and my lit- 


tle 


bor Soe 


tle poem both retain the fame 


name of Dargo, have received none 
cf the incredible and marvellous 
feats of the few original lines, and 
are each of them as different from 
it, and from one another, as, per- 
haps, the fermons- would be 
which he and I might write upon 
one text. ‘The cafe is the fame as 
to the reft of his collection. The 
original 1s promifed, if fub{cribers 
enough appear in fix months. He 
has done well to limit the time, in 
order to have it in his power, at 
the expiration of fix months, to 


refufe 


ee ae 
refufe it, by which means he will 
avoid the labour of tranflating 
the whole into’Earfe. But I hope 
thofe who are fo anxious to be in 
poffeffion of the orzg7zal of O ffian, 
will not negle@ totake Mr. Smith 
at his word.—If, however, the two 
copies do not fit each other better 
than the fpecimens already fthewn 
us, and if the Galic poetry be not 
better, we fhall not beat a lofs to 
judge which is the original; and 
when it appears, we fhall not ne- 
glect pointing out the vulgarifms 
and local phrafeology to the few 
of 
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of his countrymen that are judges 


of the language. 


Names are quoted .who have 
given the originals.—Some of thofe 
l-am acquainted with; and none 
of them (for nobody could be 
ie diligent and inquifitive than. 
I have been) could ever produce 
any thing but a few fcattered fabu- 
lous flanzas, fometimes reprefent- 
ing the heroes as men, at-other 
times as giants; fometimes proba- 
ble, and often marvellous; none of 
which can bear a tranflation. A 


fertile 


[con J 


fertile genius, however, might 
take up the names as the charac- 
ters, and write a poem in Englith, 
which a Highlander, who Joved his 
country better than truth, might 
make himfelf eafily believe he had 
frequently heard before. In this 
manner hath been: manufa@ured 
every ttanflation, whether Mr. 
Clarke’s, . Mr. Macpherfon’s, or 
Mr. Smith’s, that have hitherto 


appeared, 


Mr. Macphail of Lorne, Mr. 
Macalafter of Tarbert, repeat fome 
i of 
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of the above fables, which may 
ferve for a text for a man that can 
write in Englith. _Thefe men I 
have feen and converfed ‘with ; 
and although [liftened a long time 
to their recitation of fables, éc. 1 
found nothing worthy of a tran{- 
lation, ‘without fuch ‘extenfive 
amendments and embcliifhments, 
as to make it entirely a new work. 


The Reverend Mr. Mac Dermid, 


of Glafgow, is mentioned as well 
acquainted with the original of Fin- 
i 1) gal, although he is not poffeifed 
of.a fingle line of Olfian ; and I be- 


lieve 


* 
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lieve he would purchafe a few at-the 


price Loftered Profeflor Macleod. 


Toexpedt belief from the world, 
where there is no evidence fer 
the truth of a propofition, is fup- 
pofing it oredulous indeed; is°a 
difrefpect, if not an infult, to 
the underftanding ,of the public. 
Whe n the propofition to be proved 
is a fact, and not mere fpecula- 


tion, or matter of opinion, facts 


alone, not internal evidence, which 


always give latitude to,conjecture 
and uncertainty on hoth fides, can 
be a reafonable proof; and nothing 


F 2 lefs 
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lefs can procure the affent of the 
difpaffionate and unbiaffed mind. 
That competent fads, although 
frequently challenged and called for, 
have not been hitherto produced 
by the fupporters of this queftion, 
I can eafily thew. Nor would I 
ever have taken the trouble to fay 
a fyllable on the fubjed, had the 
partizans of Mr. Macpherfon al- 
lowed the difpute to die, and let 
the public entertain their own Opi- 
hion of the matter. But by falfe- 


hoods to force us into a belief, be- 


caufe fuch and fuch people with 


it, 


tor. |] 

#, although no reafons are given, 
15 arrogance, not to be overlooked ; 
befides, this now 1s the only time 
to afcertain the truth, whilft the 
tranfiator is. living, that the orzer- 
nal, if he has. it, may be produc- 
ed, as the only incontrovertible 
evidence. It is this has extraGted 
from me thefe obfervations. ‘The 
more 1s. written. to: prove the au- 
thenticity, the more clearly the 
impofture appears; and thefe late 
Remarks and Differtations, in place 
of fupporting, have only fhewn 
the abfurdity of attempting to 
Fie fupport 
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{ypport a propofition, which, be- 
caufé it might bring fome ideal 
credit’ to their country, firft pro- 


ceeded from Mr. Macpherfon’s 


‘mouth, and which, though the 


tranflator offers no atgument, 
they wifh to eftablifh. I thould 
have been as happy as any of my 
countrymen can be, to have it in 
my power to produce the original, 
and fo fatisfy the world; but as not 
one line of it has hitherto been 
feen, but what Mr. Macpherfon 
has favoured us with, impofed as 
a ipecimen, though actually trant- 


lated 
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lated from'the original Enelifh, | 


cw 


am fo-far a friend to truth, that I 
cannot permit an impofition to def- 


cend to pofterity undeteGed. . Had 


~~ 


. 


I been ignorant of the Galic, leis 
credit. might be expected to my 
narration of facts; but having 
written a grammatical Analyfis 
and a. Dictionary of it, tt may 
be readily believed:I fhould rejoice 
to have it in my power to produce 
the originals of thefe poemis to the 
public; as the Dictionary and 
Grammar ‘might, « perhaps, be 
fought after, to help the curious 
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in forming fome opinion -of the 
original. Thus it would be my 
intereft to fupport the authentici- 
ty, did I think it honeft. Nor 
{hall it appear that I have been 
indolent, ina€tive, or uninguifi- 


tive after information. 


In {pring 14478, I fet out from 
London, for the Highlands and 
Hebrides, to colle@ from fongs, 
old fayings, the voice of the peo- 


ple, and manuferipts, if there 


fhould be any, vocables for the 
dictionary, which I have finee pub- 


lifhed. 


lifhed. 


the country. It was my refoluti- 


I knew well the ftate of 


on, in order to fatisfy mytfelf at: 
leaft, to leave no ftone unturned, 
and be in poffeffion of thefe po- 
ems, if they exifted. Not above 
feventeen years had elapfed, fince 
Mr. Macpherfon had performed his 
firft expedition: thither. All: the 
Highlanders who repeated poetry, 
I believed, had not emigrated, nor 
died ; “and we have been told that 
fome manuicripts there were in 
the pofieffion of fome individuals. 
I was elevated with anticipated 


oa faccels ; 
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fuecefs ; and it was my intention 


nog: 


to have fuperfeded Mr. Maepher- 
fon, by publifhing an original, 
could it be had. I had refolved, 
had I met with any convincing 
evidence, to fay fomething on the 
other fide, to convert. not only 


Br. Johnfon, but the public, by 


taking the aflidavits of thofe who 


recited the poetry, and thofe who 
witneffed it taken down by me in 
writing, and to have thefe facts 
properly vouched by the minifters 
of the parifhes, and neighbouring 
juftices, where fuch tranfactions 


might 


i rms 
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might happen; and im this man- 
ner publifh them. Nay,. the ort- 
ginal fignatures of the minifters 
and.juftices I intended to have had 


recognized at Edinburgh, and cer- 


tified. there by i of confidera- 


tion, whofe vouchers of it could 
not be doubted at Lo ndot. And 
; rile ; aE ee tae oy Bs 4 nisi: Sete 
I am confident, ee 
the € sit thets of “ fubborn infide- 


« lity,” “ hatred of the Scoton, 
“ refufing credit to High 


« gation,” fo commonly beftowed 


on him by the illiberal, Dr. John: 
fon would believe me, vand be 


converted. 


Pi tes a 


Many mountains I traverfed, 


many vallies I explored, and into 
many humble cottages I crept on 
all four, to interrogate their inha- 
bitants. I wandered from ifland 
to ifland, wet, fatigued, and un- 
comfortable. . No labour I thought 
too much, no expenfe too great, 
whilft I flattered myfelf with 
converting the difbelieving Do@or 
Johnfon, recovering fome of the 
poetry of Offian, and ftripping Mr. 
Macpherfon’s brow of what I 
then ufed to call them, “ ftolen 
bays ;” for I then believed there 


might 
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might be an original, and that he 
rather wifhed to appear the auzhor 
than the ¢ranflator. As nature, 
when fhe denies one fenfe or facul- 
ty, is commonly bountiful by giving 
another in uncommon perfection, 
I particularly enquired for the 
blind, who are often bleft with a 
retentive memory, and frequently 
find their account in narration. 
I made many deviations to their 
ob{cure retreats; and was fre- 
quently engaged in long difcourfes 
with the blind, the lame and the 
aged. It was foon, however, ru- 


moured 


foc BRS. 
moured that I came ftom London, 
was in pay from his Mayjefty, and 
therefore they fet a high value on 
what every one had’ hitherto: re- 
ceived for nothing, at leaft for ai 
fnuff of tobacco: "Fobacco, there- 
fore, and whifky, were neceffary 
to chear thé. fpirits, and raife 
their enthufiafm. for recitation.; 
befides fome money for their trou- 
ble. When thefe were brought 
from a diftlance, fo much muft be 
allowed for the perfon that was 
uppofed to be left at home to 
work in his ftead; a certain price 


for 


Per a 
for his own recitation, previoutfly 
ftipulated ; tobacco and whifky, to 
prepare: and excite recitative fa- 
culties; fomething to the perfon 
that. was fent for him; and, if 
lame or blind, for thofe that carri- 
ed or conducted him. This, when 
fearches elHewhere prevented my 


Waiting on him at hisabode. "Thus 


I fpared not labour nor expence 


to procure knowledge; but found 
myfelf not a little mortified, when 
all they could repeat was nothing 
but a few fabulous and marvellous 
yerfes ; or ftories concerning Fionn 


Mac 
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Mac Cumbhal, alias Fingal, and 
his Fiona or followers chafing each: 
other from ifland to land, ftrid- 
ing from mountain to mountain, 
or crofiing a frith at a hop, with 
the help of his fpear. ‘There was 
much of inchantments, fairies, 
goblins, incantation rhimes, and 
the fecond fight. When I heard 
thofe of one country, I heard all, 
for they all repeated in general the 
fame ftories: and when I had the 
narration of a few, I had every 
thing. This, however, did: not 
relax my enquiries. I believed 
thefe to be the compofitions of the 


15th 
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15h century, and beyond the next 
mountain, in the next valley, or 
the neighbouring ifland, fome- 
thing of the genuine Offian’s poetry 
might have remained. I therefore 
traverfed and pervaded the whole 
for near fix months, but to no pur- 
pote, as to Offian’s poetry; and, 
like every other perfon who ‘at- 
tempts to prove. or procure evi- 
dence for the genuinenefs of thofe 
poems, only difcovered, that, by 
a certain “ intellectual retrograda- 
“tion, I knéw lefs, the more I 


“ heard of it,” 
In 
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In the mean time I: did not for- 


get MSS.—Since I could not find 
the poems in the mouths of the 
people, concluded, if they exift- 
éd at all, that Mr. Macpherfon 
muft have found them in MSS. ; 
but as I knew the Earfe was never 
written, I began to defpair and 
to:doubt.: Some told me fuch a 
perfon had:a MS. who, upon in- 
terropation, fent:me to another, 
and. he' to. a third, and fo on im a 
circle, until at lengthy ore: told me 
Mr: Macpherfon had carried: them 
all to London. I faw one, how- 


ever, 


fy ars] 
ever, in the poffeffion. of Mr. 
Macintyre of Glenace, Argyle- 
fhire; which is mentioned by Mr. 
Smith, I think, as containing fome 
poems of Otfian. ‘This-is as true 
as the reft of the ftory. ‘The ma- 
nufeript is on parchment : I exa- 
mined it: it contains only fome 
Irith genealogy. It is written. in 
the Irith charafter, dialect, and 
contraction. It is intelligible to 
no Highlander, who has. not ftu- 
died the Irith written diale@ , nor 
is there one Scotchinan. I could 
ever find out, not excepting Mr. 


Macpherfon 
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Macpherfon himfelf, that can de- 
cypher them; neither could F, 
till after much ftudy, and conful- 
tation of a variety of keys to the 
reading of Irifh manuicripts. It 
contains not a line of Offian’s po- 
etry ; if it does, why did not Mr. 
Smith tranfcribe it, and give us 
fome {pecimens in his Differta- 


tion ? 


Having made this fruitlefs en- 
quiry after the gezuzne Offian’s po- 
etry, from which I only learned 
there never had been any, I paff- 
ed 


kaa] 

ed over to Ledland: there alfo to 
purfue Offian, and other enqui- 
ries. I rummaged, with the con- 
fent of Dr. Leland, Trinity 
College library —examined manu- 
{cripts—had different perfons, who 
underftood the chara€ter and lan- 
guage, in .pay—converfed with 
all who might know any thing of 
the matter—and, after all, could 
difcover no fuch poetry as Mr. Mac- 
pherfon’s; but that the Irifh had 
been more careful than the High- 
landers, who committed to writ- 


ing even thole compofitions of the 


Sifieenth 
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fifteenth century, “YT hofe, as Mr. 
Macpherfon obferves, are beft left 
in the obicurity of the original. 
There are, however, confiderable 
remains of ancient Irifh learning 
in mamufcripts of great antiquity. 
For ‘a lit of thefe, I refer the cu- 
rious to Bifhop Nicholfon’s [rth 


Hiftorical library. 


Since it 1s very certain that 
the Irifh had the ufe of letters at 
leaft as carly as the:time of Offian, 
who was a real character, though 


not: the. author of Mr. Macpher- 


{on’s 
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fon’s Poems, Fingal and ‘Temora ; 
and fince it is clear from authentic 
hiftory, and the.confent of all the 
people of the Highlands, that 
Fingal and OfMian were Irith ; how 
comes it neither Oifian ‘himéeif, 
nor any cotemporary, nor any 
fucceeding -bard-or writer, they 
have been orally recited, has col- 
lefted and committed them to 
writing? Are the compofitions of 
the fifteenth century more worth 
‘notice than thofe of the genurne 
Offan? And Mr. Macpherfon 
declares, they have been found, a 


few 


a A 


yeats ago, in the mouths of 
the people. It. is impoffible, if 
they ever exitted, that the bards 
and others, who could write, 
within thefe three laft centuriés, 
fhould not have collected them. 
Whatever fongs and epifodes Of- 
fian fung, did not long furvive 
himfelf; and it was difficult for 
former bards to anticipate the 
compofitions of the age of chival- 
ry, unlefs they had as much of 


the fecond fight as of the poetical 


genius. 


I would 
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I would not with to appear to 
derogate from the real honour and 
antiquity of Scotland; that can 
never be affected by the lofs of 
thefe poems; but when Iam con- 
{cious, that without a knowledge 
of Irith learning, we can know 
nothing of the Earfe as a tongue, 
(the Irifh being the fludied. lan- 
guage, and the Earfe only a difz 
tant provincial dialect) I cannot 
but exprefs my aftonifhment at 
the arrogance of any man, who, 
to make way for the produdion 
of 1762, would deftroy all the ar- 
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chives, which the Irifh, acknow- 
ledged by all the world to have 
been in the eighth century the 
moft learned nation in Europe, 
have been for ages labouring to 
produce. When the Highlander 
knows nothing of Irifh learning, 
he knows nothing of himfelf; and 
when Irifh hiftory is loft, Highland 
genealogy becomes very vague, 
The Irith had laws, many of 
which have come down to our 
own days, written in the ancient 


language. Fordun and Buchanan, 


although fome centuries back, 


having 
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having no knowledge of their own 
origin, received the lift of their 
ancient kings, as recorded in the 
Chron. Scotorum, and other Irifh 
books. The vernacular. tongue, 
unlike to Scotland and Engiand, 
was the vehicle of their laws, 
teaching, and pleading. They 
very eatly had a regulated church, 
governed by an hierarchy, before: 
the liturgy of Rome was received, 
and under their own kings, who 
always {poke the language of the 
country. When Rome obtained 
the management of fpiritual af- 

G2 fairs, 
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fairs, Greek and Roman learning 


cod 


became more common, but through 
the medium of the Galic; for, 
different from England, Scotland; 
and the other ftates of Europe, 
their laws and ftate-bufinefs were 
not tranfacted in Latin uatil the 


Englifh, in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James the Firft, eftablifhed 


that practice. 


Until the Reformation, they had 
all forts of fchools and colleges ; 
and it was not until Elizabeth or- 
dered. Englifh to be taught in all 
{chools, 


ee 
fchools, and creer Trinity Col 
lege at Dublin, that thefe were ex- 
tinguifhed. ‘Thither the youth of 
England and other countries, went 
for education ; and all the popular 
fiories of the Highlands at this 
day agree, that every chieftain 
went thither for education and the 
ufe of arms, from the fourth cen- 
tury until the Reformation. Ico- 
lumkill was. firft founded by the 
munificence of the Irifh; and all 
the abbots and monks belonging 
to it, one abbot only excepted, 
until its diffolution, were [rith. 


G4 All 
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AH the Highland clergy not only 
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{tudied but received ordination in 


“freland. ‘The clergy of the iflands 


efpecially, and thofe of the weft- 
ern coaft, were frequently natives 
of Ireland. Hence it happens, 
that all the poetical compofitions, 
ftories, fables, &c. of any anti- 
quity, which are repeated ia the 


Highlands at this day, are confefi- 


edly in the frifh Galic. Whatever 


bards exifted in the Highlands, re- 
ceived their education at the Irith 
academies; and every ftanza that 
is remarkably fine or obfcure, is 


fill 
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fill called. Gale dhoimban Etriton- 
ach, i.e. deep Irt/h. 


Noargument can be adduced in 
favour of Highland learning, from 
their ancient laws; for none, ac- 
cording to Mr. Macpherfon him- 
felf, ever exifted, except the will 
of the chieftain, until fome par- 
tial and faint inflwences of it were 
felt in the reign of the latter 
Jamefes. Private property has 
not been legally afcertained until 
very lately; for the extent of a 
chief’s territory depended on the 
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number and valour. of his vaffals 
and followers. Hence it is, that 


few chieftains at this day can 


thew charters of any confiderable 


date. But I can thew, from the 
language of religion, for although 
Earfe was never the vehicle of 
learning, and» fierce chieftains 
would not fubmit to civil govern- 


ment, yet religion, blended With’ 


fuperftition, was in fome degree 


acknowledged by them, nay, from 
even the flile of the pulpit at 
prefent in the Highlands, and 
the few books of piety they 


have 
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have publithed, that the Irith 
Galic was the language of law, 
divinity, and poetry. The com- 
mon catechifm, the Confeffion of 
Faith, the verfton- of the pfalms: 
fung in churches, are written in 
Irifh; and the language of the: 
minifter when he preacheth, and 
the extemporaneous effufion of 
the peafant’s prayer, border upon 
it. As they received in the High~ 
lands their knowledge of the 
Chriftian religion from Icolumkill, 
and Icolumkill from Ireland, alt 
the terms in divinity are immedi- 
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ately Irifh, and in the remote parts 
of the Highlands, at this day, 
not well underftood. ‘The Earfe 
diale@ is rather barren of words, 
having never been cultivated ; and 
the preacher that introduceth any 
idea beyond the Calviniftic fyftem, 
is difficultly underftood.—It will 
be in vain to reafon abftraCtedly, 
even on morality; and the au- 
dience, not only ftrangers to the 
fentiment, but even to the ex- 
prefiion, cannot always compre- 
hend the fpeaker. 

All 
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All the Sesteh hiftorians toge- 
ther, have recorded that Séotland 
- received their firft kings from Ire- 
land ; and Mr. Macpherfon allows 
Fingal’s anceftors to have been 
Infh. The family of Argyle are 
fill ftiled Shochd Dhiarmid, i. e 
the de{cendants of Dermid, an Irith 
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chief; and Mackenzie and Mac- 
donal are univerfally acknowledg- 
ed, and the Scotch peerage and He- 
rald’s Office confirm it to be of 
Irith defcent. In like manner, al} 
the confiderable Highland families 
may be fhewa tohave fprung from 


the 
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the fame, at leaft from a foreign 


line. 


Dr. Blair, after faying much 
from izzernal evidence, to prove the 
remote antiquity of Offian’s poems, 
proceeds, in an Appendix to his 
Differtation, to Facts, the only 
method from which any fuccefs in 
eftablifhing the authenticity of his 
favourite poems could be expected. 
—‘ T had not,” fays he,“ the leaft 
“ fufpicion, when this Differtation 
‘“ was firft publithed, that there 
““ was any occafion for fupporting 


their 
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their authenticity as, genuine 
productions of the Highlands of 
Scotland; as tranflations from 
the Galic language, not forge-' 
ries of a fuppofed tranflator. 
In Scotland their authenticity 
was never called in queftion. I 
had myfelf particular reafon to 
be fully fatisfied concerning it. 
My knowledge of Mr. Mac- 
pherfon’s perfonal honour and 
integrity, gave me full affurance 
of his being incapable of putting 
fuch a grofs impofition, firft upon 


s¢ his 


[ apse 


“his friends, and then upon the 
‘* public.” — Whatever the Do@or’s 
knowledge of Mr. Macpherfon’s 
perfonal honour then might be, I 
think he has had reafon, by: this 
time, to be of a diffetent opinion ; 
for, to ufe the DoGor’s own ex- 
prefiion, “ Mr. Macpherfon has 
“not done what he ought to his 
“ friends and the public.’—He 
certainly promifed to publith, or 
depofit themin a library ; neither 
of which has been, and neither 
will be done. 

The 


i ates 4 


The ingenious ¢ranflator got 


the Dodtor fairly engaged in a 
controverfy, to which his tafte of 
the belles lettres greatly inclined 
him, and then left him to battle 


it as he could. 


The Dodtor fays, “If the quef- 


“ tion had been concerning ma- 


ay 


‘nufcripts brought from fome 


ae 


‘difant and unknown region 


a“ 


‘with which we had no inter- 


“ courfe; or concerning trantla- 


nr 


‘ tions from an Afiatic or Ameri- ) 


“can language, which f{earce 


6¢ any 


Li Boe 


“any body underftood, fufpicions 
“might naturally have arifen, 
“and an author's affertion been 
“f anxioufly and fcrupuloufly 
“weighed: but in cafe of a li- 
“ teral tranflation, profeffed to be 
“ given of old traditionary poems 


“of our own country ; of poems 


4 


~ 


afflerted to be known in the ori- 
‘* ginal by many thoufand inha- 
‘“bitants of Great Britain, fuch 


‘* extreme {cepticifm is altogether 


“out of place.” In this cafe 
which the Door puts, as few 
might underftand an Afiatic or 


Ameri- 


. ~ ean aoe 
| OOO a 
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American language, it might be 
a very difficult matter entirely to 
fatisfy the doubts of thofe who 
thought proper to be infidels ; 
but in the cafe of Offian, there 
are numbers in Scotland and Ire- 
land who underftand the Galic, 
and any reafonable evidence pro- 
duced, would naturally have its 
due effect. 
dence? Is it what it ought to be? 
When 


the controverfy was new, and the 


Where 3s the evi- 


Where is the original? 


poems but juft publifhed, one 
would think the. Editor, from 


Views 


Ege 0H 


views of intereft, regard to his 
coufitry and truth, and from ree 
{pect to the public, would thew 
the original; yet none of thefe 
confiderations had weight with 
him. The truth is, he had no 
original to produce, and it was 
too great trouble to fit down to 
tranflate fo much into Galic. But 
the confiderice, notwithftanding, 
with which the authenticity is af- 
ferted, without any evidence, is no 
great degree of modefty. “ Either 
“the author muft have had the 
‘influence to engage as confede- 


*¢ rates 


ee 


E mso 
« tates in the fraud all the natives 
“of the Highlands and Iflands, 
“ or we fhould, long ete this time, 
“have heard their united voice 
“ exclaiming, These ate not our 
“ poems, nor what we were ac- 
‘¢ cuftomed to hear from our bards, 
‘‘ or our fathers.’ The anfwer 
to this agrument is very plain— 
The Highlanders and Scotch, very 
partial to their country and anti- 
guities, although the tranflation 
might differ from what they might 
have heard repeated, would not 
take the trouble to detect it, as 


even 


[ aego 

even that deteGion might be un- 
derftood as an argument againit 
their genuinenefs. They were 
glad of this new and unknown 
honour ; and many of the names 
of the heroes in the poems being 
familiar to their ears, of which they 
had often heard mention made in 
the tales and fables of the High- 
lands in their youthful years, and 
in fome degree, at this day, could 
be eafily led, bya little “* Celedo- 
nian bigotry,” not only to believe 
but to vouch for their being a 
“ literal tranflation of the poems 
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“ of Offian, with which they had 
“been familiar in their infancy.” 
From this complexion -and dif- 
pofition, though I agree with Doc- 
tor Johnfon, that they had not a 
“ fettled purpofe to deceive,” the 
perfons whom Dr. Blair produceth 
as vouchers of the truth of Offian, 
have been led to give in their 
names, not doubting but Mr. Mac- 
pherfon would perform his pro- 
mife to the public of printing them, 
or.depofiting the Galic original in 
faeae library ; but both the Do@or, 


who has publifhed the names, and 
thofe 


[Frat 


thofe who permitted him, have~ 
4] been handfomely treated by the 
ae i tranflator. 


‘“ But as reafoning alone is not 


‘* apt to make much impreffion, 


e “© where fufpicions have been en- 


~~ 
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aay ‘ tertained concerning a matter of 
““ fact, It was thought proper to 


ce 


have recourfe to exprefs tefti- 


“ monies.”—I am glad the Doctor 

i | and I agree with regard to the na- 
We ture of the evidence that in fuch 
a cafe can be indifputable, “which 
is facts. We differ only in this, 

that 


Lee | 


that the Doctor gives implicit faith 
to the teftimony of gentlemen, in 
fome degree concerned, without 
enquiring into the evidence which 
they themfelves had for their belief, 
and that I do not give my affent to 
a propofition upon the teftimony of 
any man, however refpectable, if a 
party concerned, unlefs he give 
reafonable and convincing evidence 
of his belief, or produce facts that 
are indifputable.—The honour of 
the Highlands was concerned ; 
therefore evidence more convincing 
than fignatures and ipfe dixits 


ought 


Eo 14a 


ought to be fhewn; efpecially 
when the nature of the cafe admits 
it of it; for the originals are faid to 
Oh be in the tranflator’s poffeffion, 
| and a fight of them may be eafily 
procured. The Doctor, however, 
i admits of fignatures and ipfe dixits 
a as indifputable; I refufe credit to 
| them, and demand a fight of the 


original, the manufcripts they talk 


of—Much good-nature, a defire 

{ to befriend Mr. Macpherfon, 
. knowledge of his perfonal honour, 
ie and an enthufiafm natural to men 


who are long habituated to the 


ftudy 


fludy of the Belles Letters, infen- 
fibly led the DoGor to admit cf 
teftimony which a man more Ccir- 
93 roy a Yb Ape | ee 
umipecat would refufe, and ef{pe- 
cially when he LIne fuch an oppor- 


tunity as he then had of inform- 


ing himfelf better. But what Dr 
£tO Li gad Vk a ° Ut VV Vat va ° 
if es “Ree fis are 1a tT} ¢ a4 rT ls ry 
jOHUniOn 1aVsS 18 true : Liye pco- 
¢ 
Cove fe DG ess s ae xe 
ple of the Low Countries know 


RiChe pay he AED Ae pede HES A 
s Pnolin themieives. 
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When I travelled in the Hi 
lands, I made it my bufineis to {ee 
as many as refided in the'country, 
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of thofe gentlemen whofe naines 
A the Dotior has made ufe of. Mr. 
; Donald Macqueen,° minifier of 
oh Kilmuir, in the Ifle of Sky, is the 
: firftt{ name who vouches for Mr. 
Macpherfon’s tranflation “ being a 
‘“¢ literal one,’« and, “ that the’ ori- 


ua i ‘“ inal was r epeated by. numbers 


ae ‘“in every part of the Highlands.’ 
LE This is the learned minifter whe 
chofe to be filent when interre- 


} i) pated on this fub yet by Doctor 


Pointe and although he gave 


iit his fignature to Dr. Blair, as a 
voucher for the authenticity, to 


my 


my certain knowledge, he is not 


re 


in poffeffion of a line of the origi- 


eh long in fearch of 


nals, althoug 
them. He wifhed to procure me 
fome, but knew not how. He 
knows the compofitions of the 
Jifteenth century as well as others. 

Is it poffible that fuch a learned 


+ 


Hgts oe 
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minifter, refiding on the very 


aide eR a Pee 
ifland where “the greateft part of 
the poems are faid to have been 


got, who vouched for the authen- 
ticity of them fo foon as they were 
publifhed, declared ‘9g were in 
every body’s mouth, and, know- 


H 2 ing: 
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ing the ufe of pen, ink and p2- 


per, would not take fome, at leait, 


of them down in writing to-con- 
vince the world? Yet it as a 
truth, in 1778 this gentleman 
could not produce. one line of 
them.—Mr. Donald Macleod, mi- 
nifter of Glenelg, 1 think, lodged 
1erfon. on -his journey. 
He has vouched alfo for the au ° 
thenticity ; yet though I challeng- 
ed him fo produce three lines of 
the original, he could not fhew 
one. Other rhimes, of little me- 
rit, he had enough. 

Mr. 


ss (at oe TE 
Mr. Niel Macl eod,.- one ‘of the 


minifters of Mull, - vouched, but 


could not, although defirous of it, 
favour me with one line. He 
fent for different. people, .who 
be thought were poffeffed of them, 


but they produced only the comps-. 


f tions of the fifteenth century. 


Mr. Mac Aulay, chaplain to 
the 88th. regiment, is: mentioned 
alfo as a voucher... Hé knows 
juit-as much of the poems as his 
above brethren.. I have converfcd. 
with Mr. Macaulay on the fubject. 

Hi 3 ‘ Lachlan 
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‘ Lachlan . Macpherfon, » ° of 
Strathmafhie, Eiquire, gives-a 
Vf ge Hy x g is 
very full and explicit’ teftimony, 


from particular knowledge, in 


the following words: “ That in 


4 “the year 1760, he accompanied 


Mr. Macpherfon during fome 
part of his journey through the 
Highlands, in fearch of the’ 
poems of Offian: that he affitt- 
ed him in colle@ing them: that 
he took down from oral tradi- 
tion, and tranfcribed from old 
manufcripts, by far the greateft 
part of thofe pieces Mr. Mac- 


“« pherfon 


| 


“ pherfon has publifhed:. that 
* finée the publication, he has 
6 care! fully compared the tranfla- 
* ‘tio with the copies of the ori- 
¢ oinals in his hands,’ and that he 
“* finds it amazingly literal! even 
“to fuch a.degree as often to pre 

“ ferve the cadence of: the Galic 
“ vetitfication.”’—lf Mr. Mac- 

pherfon, of Strathmafhie, - had 


** copies of the original ‘in his 


“ own hands,” 


why not fhew 


them? Why did not the Doctor 


afk them, and depofit them in the 


Advocate’s or Univerfity’s library? 


H4 Where 


er ef ? x 


AOE 


7? Mr. Mac- 
pherfon is dead, and his manu- 
fcripts, I fuppofe they will fay, 


1 Buried with ‘tlt It 


pe 
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were eafy to thew them, if they 
v 


, 


ls but every circumfance 


” q 


confirms the fraud and mapa: 


The Door fays further, 


ory 


Vhat Sir James Macdonal af- 


“ fured him, that after having 
“ made, at his defire, all the enqui- 
‘* ries he could, he entertained no 
*“ doubt of. the authenticity : 
44 J 


Ory Nara 3 fe veral parts 


¢¢ of 


ie mera ah 
< of them repeated in the original. 
« —This particular muft have 
“ ereat weight; as it is well 
“ known how much the judgment 
“ of Sir James: deferves to be re- 
“ lied ‘upon, in every thing that 
“ relates to literature and taite.” 
— This particular mutt have 
great weight, indeed, to dif- 
prove. the authenticity 5 as -° a 
gentleman of Sir James's .learn- 
ing and tafte would not be fatif- 
fied with hearing. lines recited, 
but would fend for Mr. Donald: 
Macqueen, the learned minifter oF 


slg: 


[ 


his own parith, alluded to by Dr. 


Tod al 


Johnfon, and mentioned above as 
a voucher, and would have taken 
down the lines in writing —When 
a controverfy was known to be 
on foot, is,it not abfurd to fup-. 
pofe, that a gentleman of the firft 
rate abilities of the age, would ne- 
ele&t fuch an opportunity of com- 
mitting to writing what might be 
foon irretrievably loft? Sir James 
would certainly, if he bad heard 
them, have feen them written, 
and fent them out to Edinburgh 
to the Doctor, af an mecontro- 


vertible 


Bee 


vertible fa; and lamamazed the 


Door did net requeft it of him. 


“© Defirous, however,’ .-conti- 


nues the Dofter, “ to have this 


6 


ce 


oe 
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tranf{lation particularly compar- 
ed with the oral editions of any 


who had parts of the original 
difinGly on their memory, | 

hed feveral | rVINeL O 
appuicd toleveral clergymen, to 
make enquiry in their refpective 
parifhes coacerning fuch per 
fons, and to compare what 
they rehearfed with the printed 


vetfion. Accordingly, from Mr. 


6S 


Warps minifter of 


‘Slate, in Sky; Mr. Niel Mac- 

a “¢ leod; minifter. in Mull; dMr. 
| i] “ Macnicol, minifter in South 
qa ! “« Uift; Mr. Donald Macqueen, 
: “ minifter of Kilmuir, in Sky ; 

“ and Mr. Donald Macleod, mi- 

| hi ‘“‘ nifter of Glenelg ; I have had 
i . ‘¢ reports on this head, containing 
| : “ diftin’ and explicit tefiimonies 

1 “ to almoft. .the /-whole — epic 

| “ poem of Fingal, from beginning 

ij ‘“* to end, and to feveral of the 
} ee “‘ lefler poems, rehearfed in their 


1 ~ * -  7* - k 
compared by them- 


‘ felves 


[ 


é¢ felves with the printed tranfla- 


Pep a | 


S tiie? Three of thefe five 
minifters I know, and waited upon 
them when I travelled in that 
country for information. I begged 
their affiftance in procuring a 
fmall fpecimen of Offian, which 
they granted; but in place 
of going fo their cabient for 
manufcripts, or copies of them, 
as I expedied, application was 
made to-fome old man, or fuper- 
annuated fidler, who repeated over 
again the -tales of the fifteenth 
century. If this be not true, let 


Meffieurs 


ae, 
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Meffieurs Macqueen and. Macleod 
contradict it, and produce the ori- 
ginals if they can. jither the 
Door, or. thefe gentlemen, have 
taken too much liberty with mat- 
ter of fact; or the one has impof- 
ed on the other, and all upon 
themfelves, by a too great defire 
to eftablifh an impofture, becaufe 
it brought an ideal honour to the 
Highlands, and that fome of ithe 
names in their popular tales were 
inferted. Jt is very fingular, that 
nobody in the Highlands ‘has at- 


tempted 


[ise 


tempted a complete Galic tranfla- 
tion of. Macpherfon’s Fingal and 
Temora. Had it been done twelve 
years ago, it would be no difficult 
matter to fet it off as the compofi- 
tion of Offian; but now it is too 
late.—In my tour in the Highlands, 
a refpeQable minifter begged 1 
would fet about a tranflation of 
Fingal, and that he and others 
would undertake to prove it the 
compofition of Offian, and pro- 
cure affidavits for that, purpofe. 
We need not, therefore, be fur- 


prized 


( 
mecik nn psa Penn nencitba get 
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prized to hear Highlanders conft- 
dently talk of their having feen 
and heard them repeated, although 
none can produce a fpecimen.—If 
a man fays he has a gold watch in 
his pocket, and I deny it; if he 
has it, is there any thing eafier 
than convincing me by fhewing 
it? But to perfift in affirming that 
he has it, and publifhing differta- 
tions to prove it; to-rail and abufe 


all who will not believe him, is 


“ decree of fubborn audacity the 


“ world 


‘“- world has hitherto been unac- 


“ quainted with.” It is the lait 


here has been lately publifhed 
at London, a book eae Re- 
marks on Dr. Fobnfen's Tour into 
the Hebrides. "This book has been 
many years incompofing. It un- 
derwent a vat variety of editions 
in manufcript, and has been cor- 
rected, amended, and improved 
by many hands in Scotland; and, 
finding its way to London, was 


Pp re pared 
bo 


prepared for the Bee by a friend- 


ly embellifher: Thefe amend- 
ments and additions are afcribed 
by many to Mr. Macpherfon him- 
felf. How far this is true, I do 

not pretend to fay ; but Iam cer- 
tam it has been done by fome per- 
fon who has lived in England, 
fome man different from the often- 
fible author; for there ate fuch 
local circumftances mentioned in 
the book, as a perfon who had 
never been fouth of the ‘Tweed, 

could not. have been acquainted 


with. 


La PHOS 7) 
with. If itbe Mr. Macpherfon’s 
compofition, it is his lait effort 


in this controverfy. 


-T fhall not take up my time 
with making obfervations on the 
illiberalities and fcurrilities of 
which it is made up; but only 
will point out to the world fuch a 
freth inftance of impofture as will 
aftonifh, in which the author tri- 
umphs as having proved the au- 
thenticity: of Offian’s poems.— 
The book was written on purpofe 


to 
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poems. tliow farit has fucceeded, 


aie ippears tromotne following fraud, 
. 4 the only argument adduced :—~ 
| ut, as. Dr. Johnfon may think 
it too great. a trouble to travel 

aha again to the Highlands for. a 
| he “ fight of old manufcripts, I thall 

th) | “ put him on a way of being fa- 
| -  “ tisfied nearer home. If he will 
i (a4 


but call fome morning on John: 


““ Mackenzie, Efq; of the Tem-. 


r 
na 


ple, Secretary to the Highland 
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Society, he will find in London 


*“* more 


fen- 
cin. 
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hth 


t to fee the: 


loft 
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having looked over thefe volumes 


r66" | 


in manufcript, found no compo- 


it 
itions of Owfian therein! They 
ate manufcripts- written im the 
Irifh dialeGt and character, on the 
fubje@ of Irth and Highland ge- 
nealory.— We have every reafoen 
to believe that this is the very ma- 
nufcript, if any, that was left a 
Becket’s by Mr. Macpherfon fome 
time ago, with a-view to impofe 
it as that of Ofiian, for I am cre- 
dibly informed, this very piece 
was fent to Mr. Mackenzie by 
him. 


As 


uf & 


As the writer of the Remarks 
feems himfelf entirely ignorant of 
the contents of that manufcript, be- 
ing a {tranger to the Irith charaGer 
and contraGions, it was vainly be- 
lieved by’ him and his partizans, 
that with an old Irith nfanufeript 
on genealogy, they mi 


the originality of. Oflian. 


This laft attempt to deceive, is 
an infult more glaring than the 
impoiture it was intended to fup- 
port; and which determined me 


not 


ah, 


re 
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ie public, by 
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Latin verfes, why not Mr. Mac- 
pherfon be able to tranflate a few 
“Pines from Englifh into Galic? 


Another perfon wifhed to prove 
the Aineid Earfe, becaufe “ Arma 
“ virumque cano,” and “ Airm ’s 
“am fear canam” have the fame 
meaning, and nearly the fame 


found. 


I have now finifhed what I 
meant to fay on this fubject. 


The truth is afcertained, and, | 


- believe, 


believe, the public will not be fa- 
voured with any more tranflations 
of Galic poems, nor Dfertations , 
for or againft the authenticity of 
Offian; as the defenders of that 
caufe have not hitherto been able 
to produce an original, though 
fame difingenuous attempts have 
been ufed. Like the author of 
the Remarks, they have chofen 
to. let the imaginary original re- 
main in the obfcurity, and. to 
themfelves unintelligible ftate, of 
the Irith charaCters! They have 


oftem 


Patna a 


often been called on to produce 


three lines, yet nobody has been 


‘able to fhew them.—T ‘hey are ftill 


ak« Liig 


called on to fhew the De ay 

with proper and competent vouc 
ers of the authenticity, and proofs 
_ that there is no collufion: - for-no- 

thing but the original can perfuade. 
Ten thoufand differtaticns avai} 
nothings and any thing further on 
the fubje@, but a fight of. the ori 
ginal, fhall have no attention paid 
it. 


This 


Pate a 


"his relation of fa&is which I 


have given, may be contradicted, | , 


but can never be overborne; for 
facts are ftubborn things: there 1s 
no contending with them but by 


facts. 


Rosi ia. 


** A gentleman promifed to 
ornament a fcolloped.fhell with 
filver, if J fhould bring him one 
from the Highlands, and to {wear 
it was the identical fhell out of 


which Fingal ufed to drink ! 
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